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Art. I. — 1. Remarks of Mr. Everett of Vermont on 
the Motion to add to the Army Bill an Appropriation of 
Three Hundred Thousand Dollars, for the Suppression 
of Indian Hostilities. House of Representatives, July 
14th, 1840. [" National Intelligencer," March 30th, 
1841.] 
2. Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the 
Information required by the Resolution of the House of 
Representatives of the 7th of July last, in Relation to the 
Amount of Expenditure in suppressing Indian Hos- 
tilities in Florida, fyc. Document No. 8. 26th Con- 
gress, 2d Session, House of Representatives, War De- 
partment. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The contest, which has been going on in Florida dur- 
ing the last six years, has naturally attracted much atten- 
tion. It is, indeed, a most remarkable war, and will hereafter 
be regarded as one of the most successful struggles which 
history exhibits, of a barbarous, weak, and almost destitute 
people, with a civilized, strong, and abundantly provided 
nation. The public has been in a constant state of surprise 
at its continuance, having been led, season after season, to 
anticipate its successful conclusion, without being able to 
account for the disappointment that has as often ensued. 
The insignificance of the enemy, and the ample means pro- 
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vided to subdue him, have alone been generally within the 
common view ; while the peculiar character of the country, 
and the admirable adroitness with which the Indians avail 
themselves of it, have been little comprehended or regarded. 
Nor have this impatience and misapprehension been confined 
to the public mind. The government has fully shared in 
them, having often evinced, by its orders and measures, a 
confidence of expectation which experience has not war- 
ranted. 

It is well, therefore, at this late stage of the contest, when 
both the public and the government have become more sober 
and patient in their feelings on the subject, to take a brief 
review of its origin and progress. The page of history might 
be marked by much exaggeration and misstatement, if it were 
left to be filled up by the representations and opinions that 
have generally prevailed. 

We have selected, for reference, the speech of Mr. 
Everett of Vermont, as presenting as succinct and fair an 
account of the treaty which opened the way to this memor- 
able war, as any document within our reach. Mr. Everett 
took a leading part in the debates on this treaty, when some 
appropriation in connexion with it introduced the subject to 
Congress. No member of that body, probably, became more 
thoroughly acquainted with all the facts of the case. We 
may, therefore, place reliance on the statement of them 
which he makes in this speech. 

Colonel Gadsden's treaty with the Florida Indians was 
made in 1832. These Indians were not generally inclined 
to change their residence, having always manifested reluct- 
ance to open negotiations which had such a proceeding in view. 
They were, however, persuaded to meet the United States' 
commissioner at " Payne's Landing," and there consented, 
through their principal chiefs, with all the usual sanctions, to 
an arrangement which had their emigration for its ultimate 
object. The principal article in this arrangement was, that a 
delegation from the tribes should visit the country proposed 
to be occupied, and determine upon its eligibility. Thus 
far the steps taken appear to have encountered no obstacle. 
All proceedings were in harmony and good faith, though even 
then difficulties were likely to arise. The terms of the 
treaty required that one third of the Indians should remove 
during the following year, that is, in 1833. Now, as the 
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delegation did not visit the country beyond the Mississippi 
until the close of that year, its fulfilment in this respect be- 
came impracticable even before its ratification. 

This delegation, it is generally admitted, was satisfied with 
the new region, but, according to Mr. Everett's statement, 
objected to the conduct of the Creeks there, with whom, 
according to the terms of the treaty, the Florida Indians were 
to reunite. It had escaped our memory that so much im- 
portance was attached in this case to the difference between 
the words unite and reunite, and we should hardly have sup- 
posed that an uncivilized race of men would have caught the 
nice distinction, or discerned the foreshadowing of any im- 
portant consequences from the substitution, by the Creeks, 
of the former for the latter word. In this instance, however, 
according to Mr. Everett, there was involved in the omission 
of the small prefix re a large pecuniary responsibility, which 
fell on the Florida Indians in common with the Creeks, pro- 
vided the former united with the latter, or both became one 
tribe, but from which they escaped by merely reuniting, the 
latter mode of association being understood to leave the Florida 
Indians with such " state rights," as admitted a common 
government, but made them independent in other respects.* 
Whether this quibbling of the Creeks, which threatened the 
security of a valuable portion of the Seminole property, dis- 
satisfied the Florida Indians at the return of the delegation, 
or whether the dissatisfaction arose from the undertaking, on 
the part of that delegation, while on the other side of the 
Mississippi, to perform an act, which was deemed a fulfil- 
ment of the treaty without further reference to the nation, 
there is no doubt of the fact, that this dissatisfaction was 
deep, extensive, and extending. The tribes at home gener- 

* Says Mr. Everett ; " The Creeks, by a former treaty, concluded when 
the Seminoles were a separate band of that nation, paid to the State of 
Georgia $250,000 for negroes which the Creeks (including the Seminoles) 
had taken or retained. Soon after the conclusion of the Seminole treaty, 
all the negroes in possession of the Seminoles, and even those with whom 
they had intermarried, and their increase, were claimed by the Creeks as 
having been paid for by their money ; the $250,000 having been retained 
out of the purchase money for land belonging to the Creeks proper. Specu- 
lators contemplated purchasing these negroes of the Creeks, and seizing 
them when the Seminoles should be on the point of emigrating. The 
Seminoles foresaw, that, if they united with the Creeks as individuals if 
they lost their community as a band, they should be at the mercy of the 
Creeks, who were greatly superior in numbers." 
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ally considered the delegation bound to report the result of 
its examination, and permit a national action upon a measure 
so important to their future welfare, before emigration be- 
came irrevocably settled. Such a course, however, was now 
precluded, as the act of the delegation had been deemed 
sufficient to give validity to the treaty, which was presented 
to the Senate in April, 1834, and ratified by that body. 

The treaty thus becoming the " supreme law of the land," 
all its defects and evils were fixed, and, as it were, ir- 
remediable. Its execution became imperative, even with 
all its contradictory and seemingly impracticable provisions. 
At the very moment that its ratification was perfected, the 
time had passed when one of its main stipulations was to have 
been fulfilled ; and in 1835 no emigration had taken place, 
when, according to the terms of the treaty, it should have 
been on the eve of completion. Under such an embarrass- 
ment, the President, it is stated by Mr. Everett, asked the 
opinion of his Attorney-General, who decided that the stipu- 
lations in this respect were not vacated by the lapse of time, 
but only postponed ; that is, that the emigration, instead of 
taking place at the impossible dates specified in the treaty, must 
take place in 1835 and the two following years. Such a de- 
cision, even if not most strictly warranted, wore at least the 
semblance of justice and lenity, and might perhaps have been 
carried into effect without any serious or openly hostile 
opposition. But the President, probably under a belief that 
such a latitude of construction was inadmissible, determined 
to take the alternative left, which was to crowd the stipula- 
tions of three years into one. If the Indians had produced 
this delay, or any part of it, by their own acts, their ground 
of complaint would have been narrowed in proportion ; and 
no doubt their dilatoriness in sending off the delegation was 
the first step that led to it. Nevertheless, as this propensity 
to procrastinate is an infirmity well known in the Indians, it 
would seem that prudence required of the Senate, which 
could not but see the incongruity it was sanctioning in 
such a solemn manner, to provide some guard against its 
effects. A very slight acquaintance with the Indians would 
have suggested a strong doubt, whether these tribes would 
submit to such a violent compression of the privileges of three 
years into one ; especially when they are wont to linger to 
the last moment, in all cases of emigration, upon dear and 
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familiar lands, about to be abandoned for ever. When the 
Senate ratified this treaty, at such a time, and in such a 
manner, it scattered broad-cast the seeds of war. Nothing 
but a persuasion in that body that resistance on the part of 
the Indians in such a contest, was out of the question, could 
have suppressed an anxious foreboding of the consequences 
of so inconsiderate an act. The President, it is true, had 
an habitual daring. No apprehension of consequences could 
move him. But more wariness and discretion might have 
been expected from a body constituted like the Senate, 
which, in this instance, not only seemed to repulse all pru- 
dential considerations, but almost prevented the President 
also from allowing them any influence in the case. The 
ratification was undoubtedly pregnant with evil, and the day 
of birth was not far distant. 

With an assurance, that was almost doubly sure, that such 
a train of causes would produce corresponding effects, — that 
the emigration would not be consummated without hostile 
opposition on the one side, and an adequate compulsory force 
on the other, — there was but one safe and judicious course to 
pursue, namely, to overawe that opposition by the presence 
of such a force as would leave it hopeless. An energetic 
show of an ability, as well as determination, to have the treaty 
executed, would no doubt have averted those first audacious 
blows of the anti-migraiing party, whose success at once turned 
the great body of the tribes, till then vacillating between 
their wishes and their fears, en masse against a fulfilment of 
the treaty. As soon as the return of the delegation aroused 
indignation at the supposed barter of the Seminole interests 
for an inadequate compensation, or in a mode not only unpro- 
vided for by the treaty, but against its express stipulations, a 
constabulary band was organized, with the famous Oceola at 
its head, for the avowed purpose of inflicting summary and 
condign punishment on any Indian, who should, by word or 
deed, encourage, or consent to, emigration. The inflexible 
spirit which animated this band was soon proved in blood. 
Charley Emathla, a conspicuous chief, and one of the delega- 
tion, who had returned with a resolution to promote the 
removal of his countrymen, either under a belief that it was 
inevitable, or that the change would ultimately be for their 
benefit, was openly shot down by this band like a mad dog. 
Though high in rank and consideration, the death of this 
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chief led to no retaliation. Such forbearance bespoke the 
overwhelming ascendency of the anti-emigrating party. An- 
other far more audacious demonstration of hostility to emi- 
gration, and to all who were concerned in promoting it, or 
appointed to conduct it, appeared in the slaughter of General 
Thompson, the United States' Indian agent for these tribes, 
then stationed at Fort King. While walking in the very 
shadow of the fort, he was riddled by a volley of rifle-balls, 
which a covert party of Indians, said to have been headed by 
this same Oceola, concentrated upon him. There were, 
at the same time, other victims of less note to the same 
daring spirit of hostility to emigration. 

These acts were sufficiently significant of the aspect which 
affairs had assumed in that quarter, and afforded the most 
unequivocal proof that nothing but the strong arm of power 
could enforce the treaty ; that persuasion was unavailing ; 
that peaceful submission was at an end. Was this power 
provided ? Mr. Everett says it was not. General Clinch, 
who was the army officer then in command in Florida, has 
said the same ; has publicly and in the most formal manner 
asserted, that his call for troops was but imperfectly answered, 
that the force with which he was furnished fell much short 
of his demands, and equally short of the urgent necessities 
of the case. We are well aware that the then Secretary of 
War has met this statement with a counterstatement, and we 
believe that there was an intention on the part of the War 
Department to meet, in the fullest manner, the wishes and 
views of the officer in command, and that the deficiency arose 
from a misapprehension of the strength of companies ordered 
to report to him. At the same time we have little doubt 
that the President, while he was willing that all required 
reinforcement of the Florida troops should be made, enter- 
tained an opinion of the tribes which were to emigrate, that 
almost excluded any apprehension of a serious and general 
resistance to the execution of the treaty. He had once, 
while commanding in the field, easily broken the power of a 
part of these very Indians ; and rating their numbers very 
low,* probably could not persuade himself that they medi- 



* Mr. Everett says; " I have means of being assured, by the best au- 
thority, that the President rated the Seminole warriors at not exceeding 
400. The then Secretary of War rated them at 750." 
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tated, or had the ability to oppose, such a resistance. His 
Secretary of War made larger calculations of their strength, 
but may easily be supposed to have had great deference for 
the opinions of one who spoke from experience and some- 
thing like actual knowledge ; and he shaped all his measures 
accordingly. 

In December, 1835, the force, whatever it was, had other 
employment than that of supervising an emigrating party. It 
was met bravely in the field by this party, as an undisguised 
and an uncompromising enemy. One detachment of troops 
was utterly destroyed, the only man that escaped to tell the 
incidents of the fearful tale, having been left on the ground 
so severely wounded that he was thought to be dead. 
This massacre of the force under Major Dade had well 
nigh been as complete as if the detachment had sunk in a 
foundered ship at sea. 

The other column, far more formidable as to numbers, 
was almost simultaneously met in its march. The contest 
was a severe and bloody one, before the Indians were driven 
from the field ; but the column did not pursue its route, though 
the fate of the Dade detachment had not then been heard of. 
This retrograde course was prudent and almost inevitable. 
But the Indians could construe it only as a surrender of the 
field, at least for the time, to them. 

From the foregoing brief statement, it will appear, we 
think, that Mr. Everett is borne out both in his remark, that 
" the first error was in originating the war," and also in the 
consequent inference, that a more prudent course with respect 
to the treaty, or a more energetic course with respect to the 
execution of it, would probably have averted this calamity. 
These miserable offsets from tribes which occupied higher 
latitudes, had left homes to which they had an unquestionable 
right, and had gone down to the peninsula of Florida as to a 
retreat which would seem to invite no molestation. Its half 
deluged plains, deep morasses, and almost inaccessible forests, 
appeared to offer a home or a shelter only for beasts, or for 
men little elevated above beasts as to wants ; and, when they 
were urged to quit this refuge, and transfer themselves, for 
our convenience, more than for their benefit, it became at 
least our bounden duty to remove them in a spirit of forbear- 
ance towards their intractability, and even their hostile tem- 
perament. Strength and gain were on one side ; weakness 
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and loss on the other. Such relations inculcated lenity and 
patience in the powerful, the benefited party. An inflexible 
exaction of submission to terms which the Indians protested 
were neither expressed nor implied by the treaty as they as- 
sented to it, and an impatient requirement' that the specific 
work of three years should be consummated in one, showed 
no leaning towards either of these benignant qualities. The 
Seminoles believed they were outraged and contemned, and 
turned upon their oppressors with a fury, that has raised a 
cry of horror through the land for years. Their fatal success 
has proved that the weak may sometimes be so strengthened 
by accident or circumstances, as to be able to do enormous 
harm ; that no nation or tribe, however insignificant, should 
be unnecessarily provoked to hostility, lest a power of ven- 
geance be imparted to them beyond all foresight or calculation. 
The servile war in Rome, and the Maroon war in Jamaica, 
are examples, which show that contests may be begun in 
scorn or heedlessness, which run through years of disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, draining the treasure, and wasting the 
life-blood, of a great nation. 

The " second error" pointed out by Mr. Everett, namely, 
that of enforcing the treaty at the point of the bayonet, in- 
stead of attempting further negotiation, or compromise, or 
explanation, has been amply manifested by the course of 
events, though it may not have been very obvious at the time 
when, the Senate having ratified the treaty, the President, as 
we have before suggested, may have felt himself constrained, 
by the obligations of his situation, to fulfil it to the utmost of 
his power. A strict fulfilment of all its stipulations being im- 
practicable, it became a serious question how embarrassments 
arising out of such circumstances could best be avoided. 
Two years of the time embraced by the treaty, during which 
important stipulations were to have been completed, had al- 
ready elapsed. Mr. Everett appears to incline to an opinion, 
that the incongruity springing from this lapse of time vacated 
the instrument. But the Senate, with this incongruity half 
matured, and still maturing even while under its own protract- 
ed examination, ratified the treaty with all these imperfections 
on its head. And in so doing it is understood that the ma- 
jority acted, not only with the full concurrence, but at the 
earnest instance, so far as it could be manifested, of the 
President. The removal of these Indians in common with 
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all other Indians, beyond the Mississippi, was a favorite measure 
of the President, who may have considered that no opportu- 
nity to secure its fulfilment should be permitted to escape. 
He knew the difficulties which beset all negotiations with 
them ; how reluctantly they made up their minds to any 
measure which gave such a new shape to their destiny ; and 
that a reference to them of any subject involving this most 
unpopular change, with a view to a readjustment, carried 
almost certain defeat with it. Whether this unpromising as- 
pect of such a course furnished a sufficient reason for avoid- 
ing it, few will probably be at a loss to determine. Justice 
must be done, whoever and whatever may suffer. But it 
would seem that ratification or rejection were not the alterna- 
tive. A conditional ratification might have secured all the 
advantages of the treaty, without imposing upon the execu- 
tive a seeming obligation to seize them at the imminent hazard 
of war. Such conditions could probably have been annexed 
by the Senate, as, with patience and management, might have 
averted all this hazard. The course of the Senate, how- 
ever, most unfortunately, was not so prudent. That as little 
prudence regulated the measures of the President, when thus 
left with a most difficult and impracticable law to execute, 
has been fully attested by events. 

If the opinion of the Attorney-general had prevailed, and 
the Indians had been allowed the stipulated three years for 
their emigration, it is not improbable that they would have 
submitted, provided the indulgence had been made known 
before any blows were struck, and provided, also, that a 
proper force had been present to compel, if necessary, such 
submission. But the double error of the Senate and the 
executive converted a treaty, that was intended to secure 
peaceful blessings to the red and the white man, into a bloody 
scourge of both. 

The "third error" which Mr. Everett imputes to the 
President is, that he underrated the force of the Indians, and 
the obstacles which were to be overcome in any hostile op- 
erations against them. We have already stated the computa- 
tions, in the first respect, of the President and of his Secre- 
tary of War. Time has proved both of them to be very 
wide of the truth. Whether they had any certain sources of 
information is not distinctly known. The duties of the Sec- 
retary of War led to a partial examination of the numbers 
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of these Indians at times when presents were issued, and when 
other purposes connected with the administration of Indian 
affairs required it. There was an Indian Agent in the coun- 
try, who was in constant communication with these tribes, and 
whose duty it was to become acquainted, as far as practicable, 
with their numbers. His reports were, of course, at Washing- 
ton. Moreover, the treaty which had lately been made with 
them, had necessarily called for as accurate a census as could 
be obtained. These were the data on which the President 
and the Secretary of War must have based their calculations, 
as they were the best, and probably the only, information within 
their reach. How they could have arrived at such different 
conclusions, varying almost one hundred per cent., is indeed 
a matter of wonder ; still, we cannot suppose that they had 
any separate or distinct knowledge of the subject. There 
may have been a strong bias on the part of the President 
towards the opinion, that the hostility about to be provoked 
was insignificant in its character, and not to be regarded in its 
consequences. The Secretary of War, however, could have 
no motive to deceive himself, and must have considered the 
estimate he arrived at as correct as circumstances would ad- 
mit. Whether the force sent into Florida was proportioned 
to the President's or to the Secretary of War's estimate, can 
be determined, so far as we know, only by inference, which 
would incline to the former, that amount having been better 
adapted to overawe four hundred, than seven hundred and 
fifty, warriors. For the latter purpose, it was obviously de- 
ficient ; while it could hardly be supposed to secure the sub- 
mission of even the less number. In Florida affairs, the 
President's opinion undoubtedly always prevailed. He had 
had much experience with the southern Indians, and was 
authorized to believe that he knew sufficiently well those 
who were at the extreme South. It is not, therefore, dero- 
gating from the official independence of the Secretary of 
War, to suppose that in this affair he acted in entire subordi- 
nation to the opinions of the executive. This " error," 
therefore, of underrating the Florida Indians may safely be 
ascribed to the executive. It was a great one, and neces- 
sarily aggravated the evil consequences of the second false 
step, namely, that of enforcing the treaty at the point of the 
bayonet. 

Of the " fourth error " specified by Mr. Everett, we 
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cannot treat at much length, consistently with such an ex- 
amination as we propose, of the document named second 
at the head of this article. It would open a wide page of 
history, and lead to investigations and comparisons which 
would at once overflow our narrow bounds. There is no 
doubt that the whole course of government in respect to the 
Florida war has been governed by " a feverish impatience of 
instant success." Mr. Everett's bare enumeration of the 
many generals, who have successively been in command, is a 
satire upon the administrations which have thus shifted respon- 
sibility from shoulder to shoulder, and made command there 
as deciduous as the leaves of the forest. There seemed to 
be little or no appreciation of the novel and embarrassing 
impediments that beset the troops at almost every step. 
Ample means were provided, it is true, after the first cam- 
paign, but they were expected to insure immediate success. 
Disappointment could see in failure nothing but inability on 
the part of those who commanded. Change was to supply 
all defects, cure all evils, and a flourish of new hopes intro- 
duced each new actor upon the scene. 

This Florida war has been singular, if not unprecedented, 
in one important respect. The diminution of the enemy has 
only served to render him the more unconquerable. During 
the first campa : gns, when he had confidence in his strength, 
he was not only willing to meet our forces, but often sought 
an encounter. This has not been the case within the last 
two or three years. His operations have latterly been alto- 
gether of a wily, stealthy, disconnected character. He has 
been broken up into fragments, and sought only such advan- 
tages as such a condition of his strength brought within his 
reach. This has been the result, in part, of a large reduc- 
tion in his numbers, arising from captures, deaths, and sur- 
renders, but more, perhaps, from the withdrawing of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, who were mostly sent off to Arkansas in 1838, 
and left their power to fall into numerous hands, as ambition, 
talent, or hereditary claims, might succeed in the scramble. 
There has been probably little inclination in these subordi- 
nates, thus thrown by accident into the enjoyment of inde- 
pendent rule, to form junctions which would more or less 
restrain or curtail it. The Indians have, therefore, during 
the period referred to, been divided into comparatively small 
bands, which have confined their movements to the dense 
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hummocks, waylaying the few and the unguarded, or seeking 
isolated families, where resistance was likely to be slight, and 
women and children the only prey. They have been nearly 
invisible and intangible to our troops, which have notice of 
their covert marches only by the murders committed, the 
perpetrators being far away, and their trace soon lost in 
waters, or dark morasses, rendering all pursuit nearly blind 
and hopeless. No calculations can be made of the length of 
time that these small bands often patiently await, in some 
secure lurking-place, an unwary traveller, on whom they may 
wreak their sanguinary purpose, nor of the persevering watch 
with which they beset a habitation, until a negligent moment 
throws the unarmed or the weak into their power. And life 
has invariably been taken, or supposed by them to have been 
taken, in all these chance advantages. The Indians, in this 
war, have spared neither sex nor age. There has not been 
an instance, so far as we have heard, of relenting, or of mercy. 
It has been unsparing massacre from first to last. 

The public has at length been convinced, that, if this war 
is to be carried on at all, it requires that the stern law of 
retaliation be applied. Humanity shudders at the idea of 
excluding a people from the pale of civilized warfare. But 
there are cases when mercy itself pleads for justice. The 
Indians have not made a white captive in this contest. All 
who have fallen into their hands have been sacrificed, while 
no apprehension has been felt, under the forbearance of the 
whites, that blood would be exacted for blood. The events 
of 1841 have in part dispelled this illusion. And we may 
not be charged with making an unwarrantable assertion, when 
we say, that subsequent successes as to emigration have been 
due in a great degree to these retributive severities. It is true, 
we waged war with the Indians, knowing their unmitigated 
cruelty. This is something in their favor, — especially if the 
provocation were not on their side, — and enough to justify 
them in acting up to the horrible rigor of the rule, but not 
enough to oblige their antagonists to abstain from all retaliation. 
A civilized nation has a character to sustain, and becomes vin- 
dictive only after long suffering and much forbearance. But 
there are motives which overrule this reluctance. The peo- 
ple of Florida have now for several years had their hearths 
drenched with the blood of women and children, who were 
seated around them, far from the din of war, in supposed 
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peace and security. These savage parties have spread such 
atrocities far and wide. The nation became bound, there- 
fore, to adopt all means, not inconsistent with the customs of 
its enemy, to repress them ; and even, if it were necessary, 
to resort to the full measure of retaliation. Still, this has not 
been done, as yet, in Florida. The only instances, as far as 
we know, where this summary justice has been inflicted, 
were of those who were identified as perpetrators of recent 
murders. 

Mr. Everett disclaimed the purpose of offering a criti- 
cism upon the campaigns, or those who conducted them, 
in Florida. We do not propose to do that which he 
declined attempting. An entire article would scarcely suf- 
fice for even a cursory view of such an extended and mul- 
tifarious subject. Moreover, the period has not yet arrived 
for such an undertaking. It is, however, full time to glance 
at some of the difficulties which have stood in the way 
of success in all these campaigns. The public, for years, 
has been accustomed to regard Florida as a portion of the 
country which had no strong peculiarities of climate, topogra- 
phy, or vegetable production ; and to suppose that operations 
of war could be carried on there in the usual manner, pro- 
vided the usual skill and energy were applied to the manage- 
ment of them. Such an erroneous judgment was excusable 
in the outset, as our military men shared in the common ig- 
norance in this respect. But it ought long since to have 
been understood, that the troops encountered, in their Florida 
operations, impediments which nowhere else existed in the 
United States. When our regiments began their march in 
1836 through different portions of the peninsula, they at once 
plunged into a terra incognita, and groped their way to the 
designated points with constant embarrassments, that were as 
unexpected as they were perplexing. The surface of Flori- 
da is generally divided between hummock land and pine 
barrens. The former is for the most part wet, while the 
latter are dry, though, from their levelness, liable to be sub- 
merged after abundant rains. The growth of vegetation in 
the wet hummocks is very luxuriant, and forms a close and 
tangled mass which is penetrated with much difficulty. These 
hummocks are sometimes like islands in the midst of the 
barrens, having been formed by basin-shaped depressions of 
the surface, which collect the rain-waters, and hold them a 
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sufficient length of time to produce a luxuriant growth of trees, 
vines, and shrubs, that scarcely show themselves where the 
pines prevail. But they more often follow the water-courses, 
and spread out from nearly every stream in Florida. The 
pine barrens, however, the main portion of the peninsula, 
are the general rule, while the hummocks are only exceptions. 
The barrens are moved over by troops with comparative fa- 
cility, but, being everywhere intersected by spurs of hum- 
mocks, or by the hummocks themselves, no march of many 
hours can be made in any section of the territory, that does 
not encounter impediments which obstruct, delay, or, per- 
haps, entirely turn it aside. Besides, in the more southern 
portions of the peninsula, there are cypress swamps, the most 
impracticable of all the embarrassments that beset military 
operations in Florida. The cypress has a base that spreads 
like a trumpet's mouth, and, though the trees may stand many 
feet apart, they almost crowd at the surface of the earth ; 
while nearly every interstice is filled up by " cypress knees," 
which are sharp, slender, and short cones, seemingly set 
there like artificial obstructions to a march. These swamps 
are moreover mostly inundated, as their name bespeaks. In 
this enumeration of difficulties, we must not forget the 
" saw-grass " and " saw-palmetto," both of which have ser- 
rated edges, made harsh and unyielding by the mineral sub- 
stance they take up in their growth, which tear the clothes, 
and lacerate the legs and feet of the soldiers moving through 
them, to a degree that can scarcely be comprehended by those 
who have not seen or felt their effects. The trace of a 
column through these lets and hinderances has often been 
marked by blood and the tatters of clothing. 

The copious rains in Florida, — realizing the seeming ex- 
aggeration of Shakspeare, who says of a shower, " it could 
not choose but fall by pailsful," — are also a cause of ex- 
treme embarrassment to military operations. Falling in such 
quantities upon any description of country, they would pro- 
duce great inconvenience ; but these inconvenien.ces are in- 
calculably multiplied by the singular flatness of the land in 
Florida. The very slight undulation of its general surface 
is not sufficient to give them any defined direction for many 
days. They accumulate often to such a degree as to leave 
none but the more elevated portions of the barrens or plains, 
such as the knolls, above their level. Marches have some- 
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times been made for the principal part of a day through these 
shallow seas, with only a faint hope of finding dry ground 
of suitable extent for an encampment. Small streams are 
swelled to an unfordable depth, and the larger ones over- 
flow their banks, appearing to have no channel, and becoming 
unapproachable. Almost every creek in Florida, even those 
which, according to the maps, would appear, from their short 
courses, mere brooks, are of an unfordable depth. T.he St. 
Johns itself, with its ample breadth, is not deeper or more 
navigable than (were it not for fallen trees and sunken logs) 
many of its smallest tributaries, which, with their scarp-like 
banks, uniform depth, and narrow channels, have much of 
the character of canals, excepting in their ever tortuous 
windings. 

The foregoing presents but an imperfect sketch of the 
impediments which every body of troops has to encounter, 
and, if possible, overcome, while moving on land in Florida. 
The St. Johns is a noble estuary, opening the Peninsula for 
some two hundred miles to steamboats, and thus far bisecting 
it, as it were, for operations. But, since 1838, these opera- 
tions have been necessarily carried very wide from this river. 
They have branched into the interior in every direction, and 
called for means of land transportation in proportion. Our 
stockade forts have dotted over the whole surface of the 
peninsula, and the roads, cut out with much labor by the 
troops, to make these stations accessible to supplies, would, 
if they were all laid down on a map, cover the area like a 
net-work. Within the present year, the everglades, which 
occupy a vast space of the southern portion of Florida, and 
were deemed inaccessible to all but the initiated savages, 
have been penetrated, and passed through in two or three di- 
rections. Such enterprise was not anticipated by those who 
habitually kept themselves within these formidable and unex- 
plored morasses. Fixed on small islands in the midst of 
them, approachable only by ways of labvrinlhian tortuosity 
and blindness, they expected no such bold intruders, and 
were consequently surprised and captured in numbers seldom 
equalled in this wary war, where surprises and captures have 
been so rare. This achievement has done much to convince 
the Indians that they have no fastnesses which are secure 
from our attacks. The everglade expeditions contributed 
much to promote the emigration which followed, and, had they 
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been permitted to continue, that emigration would probably 
have been far more extensive. 

During the few first years of the war, the tribes were 
known to occupy certain locations, where they were accus- 
tomed to plant their corn, and have something like fixed hab- 
itations. These were easily found, as the operations of the 
war spread out, and were successively destroyed. But, after 
the tribes became broken up, and the bands were multiplied, 
though small in force, the planting grounds, and habitual re- 
sorts of the women and children, were removed to other, far 
more sequestered spots, surrounded by dense hummocks and 
wide-spreading waters, which seemed to baffle all attempts at 
discovery. In more recent seasons, when our troops had 
acquired habits that enabled them to assimilate their opera- 
tions to those of the Indians, and where competent guides had 
been arrested from the enemy, and compelled, under peine 
forte et dure, to play an Ariadne's part, these retreats have 
been explored, and made familiar to our troops, until the 
Indians have found that they have no escape from our ac- 
tivity and perseverance. 

It is surprising to notice with what tact they have selected 
these lurking-places, so well calculated to fulfil their purpose ; 
so well adapted, upon military principles, by making the ar- 
rangements of nature supply the place of art, to give them 
security. And certainly none but an eye familiar with signs 
that speak alone to an experienced observation, could have 
guided our scouts through such a maze of forest, marsh, and 
water, as surrounded them. No accident or blunder could have 
led troops to penetrate such pathless hummocks, to wade 
through such broad morasses, ever on a zigzag route that seem- 
ed constantly abandoning its probable object, to stumble at last 
upon a few acres of dry earth, where a remnant of wretches 
had sequestered themselves under a flattering hope, that seed 
time and harvest might there be permitted to follow each other 
in unmolested succession. It would be vain to attempt a 
detail of the annoyances, fatigues, and wants, of these stealthy 
marches, which often run through a series of days and nights, 
frequently at the mercy of an unwilling guide, who might at 
any moment propose to offer himself, by false leading, as 
a sacrifice for the benefit of his tribe ; marches, endured in 
all patience, and even in cheerfulness, under a faint expecta- 
tion, — made faint by repeated disappointments, — of per- 
forming something to weaken or discourage the enemy. 
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Mr. Everett mentions another " error," which he seems 
to regard as " of no small magnitude," — " the sanction of 
the violation of our flag, the white flag, no longer re- 
spected by the Indians." There has no doubt been much 
misapprehension on this subject in the public mind, and much 
consequent disapprobation and condemnation, arising from a 
laudable sensitiveness as to national honor and faith, so inti- 
mately connected with the use of the "white flag." From 
Mr. Everett's remark, that the Indians no longer respect it, 
the inference is, that they had before respected it. This is 
far from being the case. The respect they have occasionally 
manifested for it has arisen from an accidental coincidence of 
such a feeling with their temporary wishes or designs, rather 
than from an habitual acknowledgment, on their part, of its 
inviolable character. Nor could such an acknowledgment be 
expected of a people, that does not admit any one of the 
merciful restraints of war. It would be a singular incongruity 
indeed, if those who spare neither women nor children, — who 
cut down the captive, and answer the pleadings for life with 
instant death, — were to consider the white flag as throwing a 
security around those who bear it. When messengers have 
been sent out to them, they have generally borne a white flag, 
but these messengers have been almost invariably, if not 
always, either Indians or negroes, who had little to fear, even 
without such a protection, except from malice or misappre- 
hension. A white man proceeding towards their camps 
under such circumstances would probably have forfeited bis 
life by his confidence in their respect for the white flag. 

Mr. Everett does not impute this " error " so distinctly to 
the executive as in the other instances, and perhaps he meant 
that the censure should also fall on others, — on those whom 
he believed to have violated its character, as well as on the 
executive, who, by passiveness in the case, sanctioned that 
violation. It would undoubtedly have been the duty of the 
President to punish any violations of the national faith and 
honor by any officer. As he sanctioned, either directly or 
impliedly, the course that was taken, the inference must be, 
that he perceived no such violations. He looked upon the In- 
dians as having no alternative but emigration, and the contest as 
having been begun and carried on to compel them to emigrate ; 
and every Indian who fell into the power of the officer in 
command in Florida, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, he 
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no doubt considered as becoming at once a subject for emi- 
gration. The officer, this being so, had no option under 
the treaty, and under his instructions. All opportunities of 
fulfilling these he omitted at his peril. It was well known to 
those who served in Florida during the first years of the war, 
that the Indians habitually made use of the white flag for their 
convenience, or for sinister purposes, alone. They made it 
a cover for spying out our ways, and for entering our camps 
and forts, having found that it secured their ingress and egress 
also. This was a great gain on their part, and a great loss 
on ours. It would doubtless have been proper in every com- 
manding officer, to have detained all who thus came in, pro- 
vided he had not reason to believe their going out again would 
be likely to promote the great object in view, that is, the ex- 
ecution of the treaty. And it was probably because con- 
siderations of the latter kind prevailed in most cases, rather 
than because the flag was looked upon as a safeguard for 
coming and going at pleasure, that such detentions were not 
always made. 

In the two most conspicuous cases connected with this 
subject, the commanding officer was governed only by a sense 
of his obligations to the public, and the spirit of his instruc- 
tions. Sympathy for the celebrated Powell, or Oceola, natural- 
ly led the community to a harsh judgment in the case which 
first occurred ; though a recollection of his bloody act, in 
the instance of General Thompson, the agent, and Lieuten- 
ant Constantine Smith, might have awakened a very different 
feeling. But he was undoubtedly an extraordinary Indian, 
and entitled to high respect. The hardly less celebrated 
Coacoochee, or Wild-cat, was, we believe, the envoy who 
induced him to come within the power of the whites. This 
envoy was at that time a seemingly sincere, and certainly a 
most active agent, to bring about a fulfilment of the treaty. 
He was trusted, and felt that he had an important and credita- 
ble part to perform. Most unfortunately, after he returned 
from his successful embassy to Powell, circumstances excited 
a strong doubt of his sincerity. His father having lately been 
captured, and being then in prison, and the party accompany- 
ing Powell being strong and well armed, it became prudent 
to withdraw the confidence that had been reposed in him, and 
to secure him with the other prisoners then in St. Augustine. 
It is altogether probable that Powell, in consenting to meet 
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the whites, supposed that the white flag, under which he ap- 
proached the designated place, would authorize him to go out 
again if he chose. Whether Coacoochee gave him any as- 
surances to that effect, we do not know. It is not probable 
that he was instructed to do so, as there was but one course 
to be pursued with the Indians, which led to emigration and 
nothing but emigration. Coacoochee himself then expected 
to emigrate, and no doubt wished others to do the same. 
He, therefore, probably brought Powell in, under an expec- 
tation that he would not go out again. It would seem that 
that chief came in with a double purpose. He had about 
eighty persons with him well armed, as about that number of 
loaded rifles were found secreted near the appointed place of 
conference. If a favorable opportunity should occur, per- 
haps he intended to effect the liberation of the prisoners re- 
cently made, or achieve any other daring act, suited to cir- 
cumstances and his ambitious character. But he was in ill 
health at the time, and apparently little fitted for the hazards 
of such designs. When he was surrounded, and informed 
that he was in captivity, he manifested neither surprise nor 
inclination to resist. This arose from either a consciousness 
that, while he intended to overreach, he had been merely 
overreached, or from an expectation of such an event. Some 
weeks afterwards, when Coacoochee made his escape, Powell 
had the same way open to him, but he refused to avail himself 
of it. He evidently then had no desire to return to his com- 
rades in the field, and may have quitted them, when he came 
in, with the same feeling. At that period, when very exten- 
sive preparations were made for a new campaign, there was a 
general willingness among the Indians to give up, with a view 
to emigrate. Micanopy, the chief of the Florida Indians, 
and many of his adherents, came in upon the first overtures. 
It is likely that a general emigration would have been the 
result of Micanopy's movements, had not Coacoochee, who 
had made his escape from prison, reached the famous Sam 
Jones in time to rekindle the spirit of war in the breast of 
that chief, who was most reluctantly yielding to the tide of 
submission, and was nothing loth to follow the more daring 
counsels of his new, indignant, and revengeful coadjutor. 

Micanopy had come in to emigrate. He did not intend 
to do so, of course, without his nation. But circumstances, 
over which neither he nor the officer in command had any 
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control, diminished the number expected to accompany him. 
All were disappointed. But could that furnish a justification 
for turning loose again this principal chief, and his many in- 
fluential subordinates who were with him, to renew the war, 
and cast away the chances of peace which were then in 
hand ? 

We have not space to give even the same brief considera- 
tion to the other instance no doubt alluded to by Mr. Everett, 
where several hundreds were made to emigrate from Jupiter 
Inlet, as we have given to the foregoing. No white flag was 
used in that instance to induce the Indians to come in. A 
negro was sent out, well known to them by long residence 
with them, who chose to raise a white flag, or something like 
it, as he approached them, lest they might fire upon him before 
being made acquainted with his peaceful errand. He invited 
them to come in. They agreed to a conference, which re- 
sulted in their consent to come in, and await a message to the 
government, proposing something like that which General Ma- 
comb was subsequently authorized to grant, as a condition of 
cessation from all hostility. If these terms were not allowed, 
emigration was to follow. It is well recollected that govern- 
ment refused any indulgence, and the whole body was made 
to emigrate. 

In remarking upon this " error," we are aware that we 
tread on controverted ground ; that we have taken a view of 
it which is not, or was not, in accordance with that of a gen- 
erous and sensitive public. But we believe that insufficient 
allowances have been made for the peculiarity of situation in 
which officers commanding in Florida have been placed. 
They have had a skilful, wily, vindictive foe to meet, without 
being able to regard him in all respects as an ordinary enemy, 
coming under the rules of ordinary warfare. The end of the 
war was to remove the Indians, and no chances of effecting 
this purpose were to be lost. If the band which was with 
Powell, that which accompanied Micanopy, and the still 
larger band, which was sent off* from Jupiter Inlet, had been 
permitted to reunite with their brethren, and thus to swell the 
amount of hostility by many hundreds of warriors, and many 
first-rate chiefs (the latter perhaps the greater acquisition), 
the war would have been even more desperate than it has 
been for some years past. The public would then, perhaps, 
have found other and better grounds for censure, and have 
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condemned accordingly. If there has been any violation of 
national faith, or even individual unfairness, in these transac- 
tions, then condemnation should follow, let the consequences 
be what they may. But if, under circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary character, somewhat extraordinary powers have been 
exerted to fulfil the purposes of the war, the public should 
permit its generous, rather than its sensitive, feelings to pre- 
dominate. In all the cases alluded to, the Indians were 
treated with the utmost humanity and kindness, and denied 
nothing but the liberty of returning to the wastes of Florida. 
And all of them are now peacefully occupying their new 
homes beyond the Mississippi, instead of sharing in the 
harassed, hunted, and wretched life, which has inevitably 
been the lot of those they left behind. Whenever they have 
been heard from, it has been only to persuade these remnants 
to join them in that new home. 

But it is time we turned attention to another branch of our 
subject, — that which is suggested by the document named 
in the second place at the head of this article. We fear we 
have left hardly space for such a consideration of it as its 
magnitude and great notoriety would seem to demand. No 
question, connected with the administration of our government 
during the last few years, has been more frequently in the 
public mind, than the expenditures of the Florida war. And 
probably none has been less understood. Indeed, it is com- 
plicated to the last degree, and perhaps will never be fully and 
satisfactorily explained. The document before us shows the 
extreme difficulty of obtaining an accurate and detailed exhibit 
of the expenses, which properly belong to the suppression of 
Indian hostilities. The resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was certainly of ample scope enough. To comply 
with it satisfactorily, or according to the letter, would have 
been an enormous work, even had the means been within 
reach ; but it appears from the letter of the Secretary of 
War, communicating the report of what was done, that the 
materials for such a statement do not exist. He says, " The 
most accurate result that could be arrived at would probably 
be only an approximation to the true amount ; but to reach 
even such a result would require an examination of so minute, 
laborious, and extended a character, into so immense a mass 
of accounts, vouchers, returns, abstracts of issues, and other 
documents, as, under no circumstances, could have been 
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made within the time limited by the resolution ; nor could it 
be done for years, without a considerable accession of force," 
&c. For these most obvious reasons, a report, under the 
resolution, " showing distinctly the various items of the ex- 
penditure," that is, " the number of troops employed in that 
service, and the length of time employed, distinguishing the 
commanding officers from the privates and non-commissioned 
officers, and the amount of pay to the officers and to the non- 
commissioned officers and privates ; the amount paid for sub- 
sistence and transportation, and the items for such expenditure 
separately ; the other expenses under their appropriate heads, 
and the items of such expenditure," was made only in part, 
and that a very small part. The Third Auditor, on whom the 
brunt of the investigation would have fallen, did not make the 
attempt to report at all ; as, he says, he could form no idea 
" of the magnitude of such a report, or the preliminary labor 
and time necessary to its compilation ; " but was " fully satis- 
fied, however, from [his] own reflections on the subject, 
and the opinions of others conversant therewith, that, if all 
the clerks in the office, to the utter neglect of their other 
duties, could have been employed on the work from the time 
the resolution was received, it would have been beyond their 
ability to accomplish the same by the first or even the last 
day of the next session of Congress." 

It is probable, that neither the Secretary nor the Auditor 
expressed half of what they believed to be the truth in the 
premises. We feel almost certain, that the whole force of 
the Treasury, " to the utter neglect of all other duties," 
could not have achieved a literal compliance with the call in 
many years.* But the answer, although so immeasurably 
short of the call, furnishes enough for our purposes, and 
probably furnished enough for the purposes of Congress. 



* With this document probably on his table, the Honorable Mr. Levy, 
Delegate from Florida, at the late extra session, where he was a new 
member, offered a string of nine resolutions on the multifarious subject of 
Florida. The first resolution called for a report of " all the sums expended 
in the execution of the treaty of ' Payne's Landing,' " " specifying the 
several items." He might have said the several thousand, or several hun- 
dred thousand, items. He takes up the first link in this endless chain of 
expenditure ; and, if the House pass the resolution hereafter, the Depart- 
ment will again have a task before them as difficult and as indefinite as the 
Florida war itself. The new members are apt to require every thing as new 
as themselves. They cannot look back through old dusty and musty files. 
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Little seems to have been done with the document, ex- 
cept to enable members to remark, as Mr. Everett did, 
that the "expenditure" came up to "twenty millions." 
This amount, however, is far from being inferred from the 
report in question. The aggregate given by that would 
fall very considerably short of so large a sum. The appro- 
priations which had been made for these purposes may have 
been in view, as they furnished sufficient data by which to 
determine the probable expenditure ; not a doubt existing 
but that all such appropriations had been expended. The 
precise amount of these appropriations we have not at hand 
the mean3 of ascertaining ; but it is a matter of notoriety that 
they have come up to the full amount set forth by Mr. 
Everett. Of this fact there is no question. But there is a 
question, whether all these expenditures have been made on 
account of " the Florida War," as Mr. Everett stated, and 
as almost all others have stated, who have had occasion to 
dwell on this topic. 

It may not, at first view, be deemed a matter of any 
moment, whether these many millions have been swallowed 
up in our endeavours to make the Florida Indians emigrate, 
according to Colonel Gadsden's treaty, or whether they were 
applied to other somewhat kindred objects. A little reflec- 
tion, however, will convince one that the credit of the nation 
is deeply concerned in a proper discrimination as to this sub- 
ject. There is not a doubt, but that the attempted expulsion 
of the miserable remnants of tribes who have made the penin- 
sula of Florida their home, has cost us a sum that is most 
glaringly disproportioned to the weakness of these remnants, 
and that the nation will have its full measure of obloquy to 
bear, even when the strict truth alone shall govern public 
opinion ; but this measure will be much diminished by a 
proper understanding of the facts. The Secretary of War, 
in communicating this Report, says ; 

" The appropriations for the expenses of the Florida war, 
the war with the Creek Indians, and for those incident to the 
military operations that took place for the purpose of prevent- 
ing hostilities on the part of the Cherokee Indians, from about 
the middle of the year 1836, till they were finally removed, in 
the latter part of 1838, were all under the same general head. 
From the scarcity of supplies in the different sections of the 
country in which the military operations were in progress, and 
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the greatly enhanced prices, in consequence of the increased 
demand, it became necessary, and was much more economical, 
to purchase a very large proportion at a distance from the 
scene of operations. The supplies purchased by the officers 
employed on this duty were frequently distributed among two, 
and sometimes all three, of the different sections of military 
operations, at the same time ; and those which had been spe- 
cially purchased for one section, or which had been assigned 
to it from the general purchases, were sometimes sent from it 
to another by the commanding generals, either because not 
needed, or in consequence of some pressing exigency of the 
service. These purchases were all paid for from the same 
general appropriation, and no distinction was made by the 
officers, in their accounts, so as to designate the particular 
service to which the supplies were assigned. There is nothing 
to show, with any thing like accuracy, the quantity applied to 
each ; no accounts were kept of what was assigned to each, 
or of the quantities afterwards transferred from one to the 
other. The duty of the Department ceased with the taking of 
all the necessary measures for procuring the requisite quanti- 
ties of the various kinds of supplies, of the best qualities, and 
at the lowest prices, and with observing all possible precaution 
to preserve them from misapplication, waste, or damage, and 
for their being distributed to the troops in the authorized quan- 
tities ; hence, of a large portion of the expenditures under the 
general head of " preventing and suppressing Indian hostili- 
ties," it is believed to be impossible to designate what part of 
them should be charged to the operations in Florida. The 
most accurate result that could be arrived at, would probably 
be only an approximation to the true amount ; but to reach 
even such a result, would require an examination of so minute, 
laborious, and extended a character, into so immense a mass 
of accounts, vouchers, returns, abstracts of issues, and other 
documents, as, under no circumstances, could have been 
made within the time limited by the resolution ; nor could it 
be done for years, without a considerable accession of force ; 
for the whole time and labor of that now at the disposal of 
those bureaus of the Department, by which the investigations 
would have principally to be made, are required to keep up the 
important and indispensable current business constantly press- 
ing upon them." 

The first part of this extract shows the very involved state 
of the case. These " twenty millions " have been spread 
over a very wide ground, — over many degrees of latitude 
and longitude, with which Florida has little or nothing to do. 
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Creek wars, and Cherokee wars, come in for their share, 
and a very large share too. The Creeks were a large nation 
compared with the Seminoles, or Florida Indians- They 
probably numbered as many thousands as the Seminoles did 
hundreds, and the amount of force brought out against the 
former under General Scott and General Jesup may have 
been in proportion. Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee 
came forth as if a crusade were on foot. Their militia 
flooded the field, and its services have all been paid for out 
of these " twenty millions." 

It was the same with the Cherokees. They, too, were a 
strong nation, — probably as strong as the Creeks. It was 
not open hostilities with them, for they never lifted the toma- 
hawk, nor withstood emigration " to the knife." Remon- 
strance, protestation, and reluctance in every form but that 
of hostile resistance, evinced their unwillingness to go, and 
something like determination to stay. In this case, the 
government, taught by experience, resolved that prevention 
should anticipate the necessity of cure, and sent a force into 
the Cherokee country, that seemed to fill all its hills and 
valleys with the sounds of warlike readiness. Again were 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee on the ground. " To 
your tents " was the cry in all the borders, and it was an- 
swered by as many thousands as had closed around the 
Creeks. Fortunately, more pacific councils prevailed among 
the Indians in the one case than in the other. The Chero- 
kees at last emigrated in peace, though not without costing 
the United States a vast sum. Feeding and paying these 
crowds of militia, through many months, was at a heavy cost, 
all of which has heretofore, in common parlance, been set 
down to the " Florida War." 

The Quartermaster-general has appended to his report, 
in the document we are now reviewing, a statement which 
shows, in a sufficiently plain manner, the influence this union 
of wars had in augmenting appropriations, and how much 
cheaper the Seminoles were managed single-handed, than 
when conjoined with their more numerous brethren, the 
Creeks and Cherokees. For instance, he states, that the ap- 
propriation, on account of the quartermaster's department in 
1836, " for the Seminole, Creek, and Cherokee wars," was 
$1,680,470'28 ; in 1837, for the same triple purpose, 
$3,362,306-46; in 1838, for the Seminole and Cherokee 
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wars, $3,967,774-04 ; in 1839, when the Seminoles alone 
remained, $ 1,455, 998*81 ; and in 1840, for the same single 
purpose, $1, 107,927*63. This statement enables us to 
form a pretty satisfactory idea of the proportion of this 
amount which the Seminole or " Florida " war could 
rightly be made to bear. It would not seem out of the way 
to assign to the Creeks and to the Cherokees, who were 
thousands, while the Seminoles were only hundreds, one third 
part each of the expenditures for the three years 1836, 
1837, and 1838, during which we were at a constant cost of 
treasure, if not also of blood, on their account. Under this 
rule, so favorable to the larger nations, out of the nine mil- 
lions and upwards which were expended in that time by 
the quatermaster's department on account of " preventing 
and suppressing hostilities " with these three nations, rather 
more than six millions would be assignable to the Creek and 
Cherokee wars, and must be deducted from the " Florida 
war." 

If it be asked, why we should thus endeavour to establish 
this discrimination, we answer, for the credit of the nation. 
If these six millions, which we assign to the Creek and 
Cherokee wars, were really expended on those accounts, 
there was something like an adequate occasion. When it be- 
came settled that those large and formidable tribes were to be 
removed, a most important object was to be attained, an 
object requiring much management and preparation, and in- 
volving much hazard. The hazard with respect to the Creeks 
was soon unequivocal. They opposed force to force, and 
a most serious, prolonged, and onerous war, in which the 
millions actually spent might have been doubled many times, 
was prevented only by an energetic and prompt application 
of the abundant levies which the contiguous States, as we 
have before remarked, threw into the field. There were 
thousands of Creeks transferred, as captives, from the land 
to which they so tenaciously clung, to remote regions, that 
wore to them, at that time, a most repulsive aspect. Nothing 
but the dark clouds of menace that lowered over them on 
every side, induced them thus early to give up the contest. 
We do not count the cost which produced this result as 
having been disproportioned to the object in view, and this 
expenditure may therefore be regarded as having been pru- 
dently and properly applied. In these remarks, of course, 
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we are not expressing any opinion as to the policy which led 
to these removals. With that we have now nothing to do. 

The same observations are mainly applicable to the Chero- 
kee difficulty, — for it did not become a war. This calamity, 
however, was averted only by much wisdom and forbearance, 
joined to every proper precaution as to means of enforcement 
in case of necessity. This tribe was in many respects even 
more formidable than the Creek tribe. It was more civilized, 
and consequently more capable, in case of war, of using its 
numbers to advantage. Fortunately, a more prudent policy 
prevailed, — a policy which was the joint result of an en- 
lightened, benevolent, and conciliating conduct on the part 
of the officers, who acted in the affair as agents of the United 
States, and on the part of those who governed the Chero- 
kees, of tempered feelings, allowing the full exercise of discre- 
tion and judgment, where both were so likely to be over- 
powered by a thousand unpropitious recollections. In the last 
season of the negotiation, when the tribes were to go forth from 
their beautiful hills and valleys and streams (and truly beauti- 
ful they are) , there was scarcely a day, or an hour, in which 
some unlucky step, some imprudent manifestation, on either 
side, might not have filled all those scenes with war in its 
worst forms. There was one man, the intelligent and shrewd 
chief of the Cherokees, who could at any moment have pro- 
duced such a change ; but he was led to use his unbounded 
influence for good, rather than for evil, to his nation, by 
faithful and eloquent representations, on the part of the officer 
in command, of the stern and inflexible necessity which left 
that nation no alternative but to emigrate. The millions, 
therefore, which were expended in producing this happy 
result, were well applied. The fruit had all the value of the 
price paid for it. Indeed, had this price been seven times 
seven, — we had almost said seventy times seven, — greater 
than it proved to be, better had it been paid, than that the 
land, in such a cause, should have been dyed with Cherokee 
blood, mingled with our own. 

But we turn again to the Florida war in its singleness, 
separated from these two other wars, whose heavy expendi- 
tures have thus far, in public opinion, been regarded only as 
Florida expenditures. With this discrimination, however, 
enough will remain to overburden with its weight the real 
Florida war. The public has not often been led to look into 
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the variety of means that has been used in this war. In the 
Creek, and also in the Cherokee instance, there were ex- 
cellent reasons for resorting to the militia. They were at 
hand, could easily be subsisted, and presented the only ex- 
pedient where such an amount of force was required. The 
regular army could not furnish that force, nor even a respect- 
able proportion of it. But in Florida the case was different. 
This peninsula was remote from the settlements of contiguous 
States ; was peculiarly difficult of access ; and besides, all 
kinds of subsistence, whether for man or beast, were there 
to be had only by a resort to distant portions of the country. 
Florida was, therefore, the place for the regular army, and 
the regular army only, excepting, perhaps, volunteers from 
the peninsula itself, many of whom had been driven from 
their homes, and were destitute, and most of whom had an 
intimate knowledge of the territory, and could be employed 
usefully to the country and beneficially to themselves. 

Had the war been confined to these means, that is, to the 
regular army and the local militia, the sum of its cost would 
have scarcely been felt by the treasury, as there would have 
been little addition to the ordinary demand for military pur- 
poses. It is true, the numbers accumulated in the Territory 
would have been far less, but it is altogether probable that 
the amount of achievement would not have been less. This 
was not expected, because it was thought that success would 
be in proportion to numbers ; but such was not the result, 
nor was there just ground for expecting it. These numbers 
were generally poured in without due regard to the subsist- 
ence they might meet at the scene of operations. Such was 
the case with the first band of gallant volunteers, amounting 
to a thousand or more, which precipitated itself into Florida 
from the Mississippi, at an imminent risk of being starved 
itself, and starving those whom it came to succour. 

War cannot generally be carried on in a hurry. If the 
personnel outstrip the materiel, there is not only no gain, but 
almost inevitably a severe loss. When it was found that the 
amount of troops sent into Florida at the outset had been 
insufficient, as it undoubtedly was, the evil was not to be 
remedied by running into the other extreme. The regular 
force there was very soon increased to a respectable amount, 
and with that, in the main, all operations should have been 
carried on. Such a body of troops, it is now evident, would 
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not have concluded the war according to the impatient wishes 
of the government. Neither did all those masses of militia 
or volunteers, which at different times were sent into Florida, 
effect the object. The war, without these extraneous aids, 
would probably have been about where it is now, — at least 
no further from its beginning, and as near to its end. But 
the expense would have been immeasurably different. The 
regular army would have cost no more in Florida than any- 
where else. It is paid, fed, and clothed, wherever it is. In 
these respects there would have been no augmentation on 
account of the " Florida war." 

But Congress, in an evil hour, authorized the President to 
call out volunteers to an amount not to exceed ten thousand. 
The maximum was probably in the field, in different quarters, 
even before the public at large knew that the law had passed. 
So far as portions of this force were applied to the Creek or the 
Cherokee war, as we have before remarked, the service was 
beneficial. Here we should say the benefit stopped. From 
the document before us, we see that volunteers gallantly 
rushed into Florida from the District of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Louisiana, New York, Alabama, Tennessee, Georgia, 
Missouri, and South Carolina. The report of the adjutant- 
general of the army, which forms a part of the document, 
states that more than fourteen thousand of these citizen 
soldiers left their homes, between the years 1836 and 1840, 
but mostly in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838, and subjected 
themselves to all the perils and privations of the Florida war, 
a very few of them for a term of twelve, more of them for a 
term of three, and about one half of them for a term of six 
months. They were all in the field long enough to convince 
them that a soldier's life in Florida had little of " the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war " ; that their sufferings, in 
such a contest, redounded little to their own fame, or the 
benefit of their country ; that, however such campaigns might 
begin in hope, they were sure to end in disappointment. It 
is no derogation from the spirit and patriotism of these thou- 
sands of citizens, who thus, for a season, took to the tented 
field with a promptness and ardor that deserved better suc- 
cess, to entertain a belief that their services in the Florida 
war scarcely advanced it one step towards a termination. 
The inference from such a belief is, of course, that all the 
enormous expense which has attended these services, has 
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been a mere waste of public money, which could have been 
saved, and should have been saved, to the nation. 

There is a regular system of supply for the regular army ; 
and its due wants, wherever it may be, are met with provi- 
dent care. The same system is fitted to extend itself to 
militia whenever called into service, provided it come out 
according to such calls. But in this war, most of the move- 
ments have been so extemporaneous, that no provision could 
be beforehand with them. In all such cases, the economy 
and efficiency of such a system are exerted in vain, or 
rather all exertions are foreclosed. For instance, more 
than a thousand mounted volunteers collected in Georgia 
early in 183S, and came into Florida. The first informa- 
tion the General in command there had of this movement 
was communicated by a newspaper paragraph, and before 
scarcely a hurried step could be taken to meet the wants of 
such a column in a region where no depots were provided, 
and where there were few means of obtaining supplies from 
other parts, it was upon the ground of action. Under such 
circumstances, the utmost measure of courage and discipline, 
if it were there, could not have averted the necessity of an 
early retrograde movement, with little chance of leaving any 
services behind, as an equivalent for the enormous expense 
of such a sudden and unlooked for irruption. 

The southern portions of Georgia, and the northwestern 
portions of Florida, have often been led, by unexpected out- 
breaks of the enemy, to fly to the field. These parties were 
not always proportioned to the degree of danger, and may 
have frequently remained in arms after that danger had ceased. 
But, under such circumstances, it would be difficult to calcu- 
late the amount of the necessity, or the quantity of force 
required to repel, or guard against it, or the time proper to 
be under arms. Where a scattered community feels itself 
thus endangered, or is thus assailed, by a foe who masks his 
designs as well as his means of fulfilling them, strict limits 
cannot be set to the methods adopted for protection. But 
such latitude does not apply to other instances connected 
with the volunteers, who have shared in the Florida war. In 
most other instances they came out by authority, and the cost 
could well have been counted. It was with perfect delibera- 
tion, that more than eight hundred men were brought from 
Louisiana for only three months' service ; a term, one third 
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of which, perhaps more, must necessarily have been con- 
sumed in the movement to and from the scene of action. 
It were mere folly to expect any beneficial service from 
volunteers, whatever may have been their character, in two 
short months. More than two thousand men came from 
South Carolina, also, for a similar brief term of service. 
The march was sufficiently long to make it little more than a 
movement to and fro. Their gallantry was lost upon the 
road. Not so the expense, which was the same, as to their 
coming and going, as if they had remained years on the 
ground. About five hundred volunteers came down from 
Missouri for six months' service. This was a remote point, 
and the time allowed for action in the field was diminished in 
proportion. Not so the expense, which was augmented in 
proportion. Over two thousand came from Tennessee, all 
mounted. They were for six months ; but, as the march 
was long, and much entertainment for both man and horse 
was to be provided on the spur of the moment, a large out- 
lay, of course, preceded their entry on the scene of action. 
Nor did they return, after their short campaign, without a 
renewal of the same expense. 

Although no details are given of the expenditures con- 
nected with the movements, to and fro, of these various 
ephemeral corps of volunteers, in the document under re- 
view, — the Third Auditor, from whose office they would 
come, being unable to furnish any report, — yet it is easy for 
the most unreflecting to perceive, that the case exhibits a 
vast amount of cost, for which there was hardly an oppor- 
tunity, however eagerly it may have been sought, of making 
any return in services against the enemy. The more than 
fourteen thousand citizen-soldiers, who, in the course of two 
or three years, came into Florida, in most instances neces- 
sarily spent something like a third, or half, of their term in 
marches, or movements only remotely bearing upon hostile 
operations. And these preliminary and subsequent marches 
and movements were, for the most part, by far the most ex- 
pensive portions of the service of these troops. It would 
not be difficult, with only a tithe of the labor which the 
document before us cost the various departments, to show 
what proportion of the millions in question has been ex- 
hausted on these mere externals of the war. 

Much has been said on the subject of expensive transporta- 
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tion connected with this war. It has inevitably been more 
than usually expensive in this respect. Florida had, and 
has, little or nothing within itself to promote the operations 
of war. Every thing has to be brought from a distance. 
Land transportation is provided with comparative economy 
for the settled operations of the interior. In this respect 
there has been no censure, as there has been no room for it. 
But, on the water, there is far greater difficulty, and the want 
of passable avenues into Florida has thrown nearly all kinds 
of transportation upon this element. To provide for this 
extensive want, resort was, of course, had to the steamboats 
of the neighbouring States. These were numerous on both 
sides of the peninsula, but were, of course, all engaged in 
local and civil matters, and could not be induced to withdraw 
from such occupations, — occupations, for which they had 
been constructed, with which they were familiar, and which 
involved only ordinary risks, — to engage in distant, untried, 
and positively hazardous employments, without a compensa- 
tion proportioned to the change of circumstances. 

In a late session of Congress, a member, in the course of 
his speech, cited a long list of steamboats engaged in the 
Florida service, with the monthly compensation contracted 
to be paid to each. None of these instances exhibited any 
thing extraordinary. The compensation was pretty uniform, 
and, no doubt, had been brought down to a fair standard by 
the demand and supply of the market. These steamboats 
were, as we have before remarked, exposed to hazards of 
various kinds, and also to severe wear and tear. There 
was, therefore, a reason for demanding an unusual com- 
pensation. But, taking all the instances here cited, and 
ascertaining the aggregate amount paid under them, we should 
account for but a small proportion of the " millions " so often 
voted for this war. There were a few conspicuous cases, 
on the Gulf side, of unprincipled advantage taken of the 
extreme necessities of government, where steamboat trans- 
portation was indispensable to immediate operations, and 
these cases have struck the public with wonder and disgust. 
But such occasional exhibitions of inordinate cupidity, though 
they may have filled, to overflowing, the pockets of a few 
individuals, drew out of the treasury only an inconsiderable 
fraction of these " millions." They served to point a moral 
and adorn a speech, but formed only a small item in this vast 
account of extravagance. 
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Before we draw our remarks to a close, we feel tempted 
to turn back for a moment to Mr. Everett's passing observa- 
tion on the supposed interest that Florida has in the continu- 
ance of this war, arising from the rich gleanings she is sup- 
posed to gather from its "profits." This observation is in 
accordance with the popular opinion. There are doubtless 
many adventurers collected in that ill-fated territory, the 
refuse of the regular army and of the volunteers, who, like 
birds of prey, are found " wherever the carcass is." These 
hang loosely upon the skirts of war, and would find their 
occupation gone, if the Indians were to emigrate. Such 
persons may occasionally aid the enemy, and even treacher- 
ously consort with them. But, notwithstanding these excep- 
tions, the people of Florida deplore the continuance of a 
contest, that has almost blotted out her plantations, and re- 
duced her fixed population to a few towns. Her share in 
the "millions" that have been spent under the cover of her 
name has been very small. She had little in the outset to 
sell or to let, and she has scarcely any thing now. Even had 
not her prolific orange groves been cut off by a killing frost 
just before the war, their golden fruits, which were of golden 
value in times of peace, would have been rejected for the 
rough purposes of war. Many of these millions were borne 
off" by the more than fourteen thousand volunteers who 
crowded into her territory ; some of them went to the 
northern and middle Stales, whose hay and grain, cultivated 
in peace, have been thrown so profusely into the cavernous 
jaws of war ; and, of all the large sums that have been ex- 
pended on transportation, Florida has probably not profited a 
mill in a million. The " few " may have smiled, but the 
" many " have wept in blood and ashes, over the long train 
of ills that have followed the treaty of " Payne's Landing," 
— a treaty which they, perhaps, had never heard of, until 
they began to suffer under the ineffectual attempts to carry it 
into execution. 

We will finish our somewhat vague and cursory remarks 
upon this protracted, vexatious, humiliating, and burdensome 
war, by expressing a hope that it is approximating a close. 
Certainly much has been done during the present season to 
justify such a hope. The enemy has been traced and retraced 
to his strong-holds or hiding-places, — literally his derniers 
resorts, — and finds that our troops can so far imitate his sly 
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and insidious modes of warfare, as to be often upon him, 
through his loop-holes of retreat, when least expected. He 
is fast becoming convinced, that his hummocks and swamps, 
and even his everglades, where he flattered himself that no 
pursuit could, or would, ever come, are now nearly all famil- 
iarized to our bold and persevering scouts. He has, with 
but one exception, — and that exception, we trust, will be re- 
moved before this article meets the public eye, — been chased 
from one refuge to another, until his "smokes" are hardly 
permitted to ascend twice from the same place. The women, 
wearied out with sufferings and perils, have long since threat- 
ened to come in without their husbands and fathers. They 
have often thrown themselves, with apparent design, in the 
way of the scouts, and become willing guides, in hopes 
that all together might be led into captivity. So many of 
these Indians have now been removed to the far West, that 
the residue, in spite of their unrelenting hostility, begin to 
regard the other side of the Mississippi as their real home. 
Such a feeling will go further with this peculiar people, who 
hardly consider war as an evil, than almost any amount of 
coercion. And this feeling is developed and fostered by the 
present policy of the command in Florida. The sword is 
in one hand, and the olive in the other. The Indians are 
driven in, and beckoned in, and are fast dwindling to a mere 
point as to numbers. Let the war be terminated when it 
may or how it may, it will leave a memorable lesson behind ; 
teaching us, as a nation, not to measure the cost or the length 
of any conflict we are about to provoke, by our own strength, 
or the weakness of the enemy ; and to count all wars, wheth- 
er insignificant or formidable in prospect, as an evil day that 
should be put afar off. And if the millions which are really 
chargeable to, and have been spent on, this " Florida war," 
shall produce a national conviction, that long-suffering and 
magnanimity should mark all our dealings with the unfortunate 
red men, and that a contrary policy brings with it the chas- 
tisement of " woes unnumbered," the expenditure, large as 
it is or may be, will not have been in vain. 



